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to compare the notes of the two plays edited by 
Mr. Daniel with some of the original editions and 
can testify to the accuracy and thoroughness with 
which this most exacting of editorial labors has 
been performed. The following errors have been 
noted in the course of an examination of portions 
of the Maid's Tragedy and the fourth act of 
PhUaster ; some of these may be due to differ- 
ences in copies of the same quarto, none of them 
are important. 

The Maid's Tragedy:—!, 1. 149 Yet] butQi, 
add Q2. I, 2. 145, add hold] keepe Q 2. n, 1. 
83, add gentle] Q 4-F, gently Q 2 Q 3. n, 2. 35, 
add thine eyes do] Q5FD, thine does Q 2, thine 
eyes does Q i. n, 2. 81, add dull] dumbe Q 2. 
rv, 1. 29, add thorough] Q 3-D, through Q i 
Q 2. iv, 1, 38, there lies] Q i, add Q 2. rv, 
1. 157, know] had Q i add knew Q 3. iv, 2. 46, 
add laughter] a laughter F. rv, 2. 191. add Pity] 
A Pittie Q 2. v, 4. 205. add Did stay] Q 3-D, 
Staid Q 2. Page 2, ' ' all the above mentioned 
editions, except the two last [Q 6, Q 7], have a 
wood-cut," etc. The copy of Q 6 in the Boston 
Public Library has the wood-cut ; and so Greg, 
List of English Plays, etc., 1901. Page 6, the 
date of Kirkman's The Wits is given as 1662 ; 
should not this be 1672 ? 

PhUaster : — rv, 4. 37, add were it] it were Q i 
(according to Leonhardt) Q 6 F. rv, 4. 60, add 
hurt] strike Q 2 (Leonhardt). rv, 4. 112, add 
gently] gentle F. rv, 4. 124, add Enter . . . 
Guard] a guard F. 

A. H. Thoendike. 

Northwestern University. 



ROMANCE PHILOLOGY. 

Streitfragen der romanischen Philologie. Von 
Eugen Heezog, Privatdozent an der Wiener 
Universitat. Erstes Biindchen : Die Lautge- 
setzfrage. Zur franzosischen Lautgesehichte. 
Halle : Niemeyer, 1904. 123 pp. 

In this first volume of a series of studies which 
we may expect on disputed problems of Romance 
philology, the author devotes eighty-one pages, or 
over two-thirds, to the question of the invariability 
of phonetic laws. He reviews the more recent 



discussions of the much disputed problem, seeking 
to complete or correct them, and makes a number 
of interesting suggestions from his standpoint as 
an uncompromising advocate of the absoluteness 
of phonetic changes. He defends the introduction 
of this question, so much broader in its scope than 
the title of the book implies, on the ground that 
if there are no phonetic laws there can be no 
phonetic problems, so that the discussion of indi- 
vidual points then becomes useless. Many who 
hold views distinctly at variance with those of Dr. 
Herzog will be far from granting that the accep- 
tance of their position implies a relinquishing of 
the discussion of sound changes, but no one should 
be disposed to find fault with him for introducing 
so suggestive a preliminary chapter. 

It is not the purpose of this notice to enter upon 
the general question of the proper interpretation 
of the term "phonetic law," nor to review the 
sections of the book devoted to certain individual 
problems of French phonology (the development 
of ty; the words huile, orge, OrUans; the history 
of checked atonic vowels), although in them all 
the author gives evidence of diligent investigation 
and careful analysis. The most striking point in 
the volume is his proposed solution of the cause of 
phonetic change, to which pages 56-81 are devo- 
ted. It is here suggested that, after we exclude 
the modifications attributable to the psychic ele- 
ment, all sound changes are to be explained by a 
single physiological-acoustic cause which Herzog 
terms the Principle of Alternation or Principle of 
Separation (alternistisches oder Ablosungsprincip). 
Speech sounds are transmitted orally from older to 
younger speakers, who in turn become older and 
pass them on to a new generation of children. In 
addition, the speech-organs with increase in age 
are modified in certain fixed directions. The child 
learns a given sound which he pronounces with a 
certain position of the organs. But these organs 
change as he grows older ; they increase in size 
and their form and texture are modified. These 
changes of necessity alter the timbre of the sound, 
so that a child of the next generation hears in his 
father's mouth a sound that differs, be it ever so 
little, from the sound which that father enunciated 
when he was a boy. Thus the acoustic element 
of the sound is modified in the individual as he 
grows and ages. When the transmission to a child 
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of the next generation takes place, the acoustic 
element remains unchanged ; the articulation how- 
ever is modified, for the child, with its young 
and therefore differently constructed organs, must 
articulate differently to produce the same sound. 
These changes naturally follow a fixed direction, 
since they are dependant on modifications in the 
producing organs that are always of the same 
general character. 1 

Each child learns his sounds from a number of 
individuals of varying ages, or as we might term 
it, from a composite individual whose age will 
vary for different children, but whose average age 
is always greater than that of the child. This 
theory would explain why a sound change is 
generalized by degrees, and why there is long 
hesitation between the old and the new, the new, 
however, finally prevailing, since the modifications, 
though varying in time, are always in the same 
direction ; why also different persons may have 
one the old, another the new sound, and why the 
same person may have the new sound in one word, 
the old in another. 

The author makes various applications of his 
theory to vowel and consonant changes. One of 
the simpler of these deals with the passage in 
French of intervocalic d to d. Assume an inter- 
vocalic d with light pressure. The pressure would 
be at its lightest in rapid speech. Assume then 
that in the most rapid speech there is bare occlu- 
sion. The next generation would reproduce the 
sound, but at an age when for their small organs 
smaller movements would be required to get the 
same acoustic effect. As their organs enlarged, 
the movement they employed would no longer 
suffice for so complete a closing of the mouth pas- 
sage. In this generation d prestissimo alone would 
become d ; in the next, d allegro as well ; and so 
on. Were the sound noticeably affected at the 
same time in all rates of speech, the contrast to 
the old sound would be so marked that conscious 
restoration would ensue. It cannot be inferred 

'The process may be represented in tabular form as 



follows : 
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from this explanation that d in all positions, at all 
periods, or in all languages ought to become d. 
There are numberless varieties of d, depending on 
the character of its beginning and ending, the 
time and firmness of the occlusion, and the amount 
of surface of contact. Thus, for example, the 
Provencal z out of d probably goes back to a d 
with considerable longitudinal occlusion-surface. 
Should this theory of the cause of sound-changes 
find favor, how can we in conformity with it 
account for speech-differentiation ; for the fact 
that the same sound shows differing development 
in different localities ? Either one of two causes 
may produce this. A speech-group may become 
separated into sections, and in one of the sections 
the process of change may go on more rapidly 
than in the other, as for example we know it to 
have been the case in Anglo-Norman. This 
difference of rapidity would be explained by acci- 
dental differences in the relations between the 
generations. Herzog suggests for the case men- 
tioned that the rapid changes in Anglo-Norman 
may be due to a reduction of the retarding and 
controling element through the death of a number 
of mature men killed in the battles of the Con- 
quest. The second cause of differentiation is the 
transference of the sounds into the mouths of 
those who previously spoke a foreign idiom, as 
for example it occurred in the Koman provinces. 
Such a group of persons has a different basis of 
articulation, and in consequence, to attain the 
same, or approximately the same acoustic results 
there will be different adjustment of the organs. 
This of itself is one prolific cause of ultimate 
acoustic differentiation, and superinduces a second. 
In a language that has long been spoken by mem- 
bers of the same speech-group, the sounds have 
become conveniently adjusted to each other in 
their place and mode of articulation, but if by 
transference of this language to the mouths of 
members of a foreign speech-group there arise a 
set of sounds similar in acoustic effect but different 
in articulation, the old adjustment of the combined 
sounds to one another will no longer exist, and there 
will follow a large number of new assimilatory 
changes. With the completion of such a readjust- 
ment, which we may observe for example in the 
earlier stages of the Romance languages, sound- 
changes will diminish in number and rapidity. 
In offering this explanation of sound-develop- 
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ment, its author recognizes that it is simply a 
hypothesis, claiming for it only that it is suffi- 
ciently reasonable to merit a careful and extended 
testing. It is difficult to see however in what way 
a decisive practical test can be given in the present 
state of our knowledge. If it can be made it will 
lie with the experimental phoneticians to accom- 
plish it. With the perfecting of their apparatus 
it may become practicable to compare accurately 
articulation and sound in the mouth of father and 
son, and in the mouth of the individual as child 
and man, and thus to determine whether there 
exists a regular progression in fixed directions. 
But this is as yet beyond the means at our disposal. 
So long as we are unable to make this test the 
explanation proposed must remain largely a theory, 
and we are justified in speculating as to whether 
the compensatory adjustments in the mode of pro- 
duction of the sounds as the organs grow may not 
be such as to neutralize uniform tendencies in 
definite directions. More or less of such adjust- 
ment must undoubtedly take place. 

The theory in a part of its scope bears some 
resemblance to the effort which has been made to 
explain changes as arising from imperfect imitation 
by children of the sounds which reach their ears, 
but this resemblance is only superficial and the 
advantages in such a comparison lie with Herzog's 
hypothesis. It is however of interest to note, in 
the illustrative applications of his theory which 
Herzog makes to individual sound-changes, to 
what a considerable extent vis minima, the ' law 
of laziness, ' would serve to account for the modifi- 
cations. It is to this class of alterations that the 
theory can be most readily and successfully applied, 
so long, at least, as we remain in our present 
ignorance of the character of changes likely to be 
produced in the sounds by the aging of the organs. 

Whatever be his attitude with reference to the 
nature and cause of sound-change, no student of 
linguistics will read Dr. Herzog's book without 
being fully repaid by the clear and vigorous pres- 
entation of the questions discussed, and by the 
light thrown upon numerous individual problems 
in the course of the discussion. 

Edward C. Armstrong. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Two Notes on Paradise Lost. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: 

Paradise Lost 5, 310-311. 

Seems another morn 
Risen on mid-noon. 

The commentators cite no parallel to this passage 
from any ancient writer. The following from 
Chrysostom (Horn. 6 in MaMh.) may be worth 
consideration : ' It [the star of the Wise Men] 
appears not in night, but in mid day, while the 
sun is shining ; and this is not within the power 
of a star, nay, not of the moon ; for the moon, 
that so much surpasses all, when the beams of the 
sun appear, straightway hides herself and vanishes 
away. But this by the excess of its own splendor 
overcame even the beams of the sun, appearing 
brighter than they, and in so much light shining 
out more illustriously.' To the same effect Igna- 
tius, Epist. to the Ephes. 19 : 'The announcement 
was first made to all eyes by the appearance of a 
star which outshone all the celestial lights, and to 
which sun and moon and stars did obeisance.' 
Add Prudentius, Oath. 12. 5-6 : 

Hrec stella, quce solis rotam 
Vincit decore ac lumine. 

Paradise Lost 7, 364-366. 

As a slight supplement to my paper on these 
lines in Mod. Lang. Notes for November, 1901, 
I would note that Pliny, Hist. Nat. 2. 4. 6., makes 
the sun the source of the stars' light : 'Hie suum 
lumen ceteris quoque sideribus fenerat.' 

For the word ' fountain ' in this connection see 
Aeschylus, Prom. Bound 808-9, where he refers 
to the Orient as the fountain of the sun (fatou 
■MfyaL) ; God is also called the fountain of light 
(luminis fons) by Lactantius, Div. Inst. 2. 10. 

As for 'gilds her horns,' for which expression 
my earliest parallels were Italian, I can now com- 
pare Martianus Capella (fl. ca. 420 A. d.), De 
Nupt. 9. 912 : 

Cynthia 

Auratis rubuit prsedita cormbus. 



